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Hundreds of Swiss Jews were living in France when Germany attacked and conquered 
it in mid-1940. Antisemitic laws came into force soon thereafter. One question was 
whether these measures would apply to citizens of a neutral state. German and French 
authorities did apply such laws, for instance, interning approximately sixty Swiss Jews 
in the Northern Zone. The present study focuses on the arrests, internments, and occa- 
sional deportations of Swiss Jews living in France, and the often feeble efforts of Swiss 
diplomats and other authorities to extricate them. The haunting question remains how 
much more could have been done. 


In overviews of the number of Jewish victims of National Socialism, Switzerland is usually left out. 
The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum, for instance, does not include Switzerland on the 
list of countries in their estimates of Jewish losses.' A map produced by the German Federal Agency 
for Civic Education listing the Jews killed by the Nazis by country leaves Switzerland blank. At first 
sight, such an omission is easily comprehensible. Switzerland was never occupied or dominated by 
the National Socialist regime, and it thus appears unlikely that Swiss citizens would have become 
victims of National Socialist persecution. 

In 1956, however, the Swiss authorities joined other West European states in claiming com- 
pensation from the Federal Republic of Germany for Swiss citizens who had suffered from National 
Socialist persecution. The German compensation laws—the Bundeserganzungsgesetz of 1953 and 
the revised Bundesentschadigungsgesetz of 1956—were based on the principle of territoriality, and 
thus compensated only persons who had lived on German territory as of 1937. In this context, the 
Swiss authorities determined that more than 1,000 Swiss victims of Nazi persecution had not been 
compensated because they had lived in countries that had come under Nazi occupation only dur- 
ing the war. The large majority of these victims (more than 600) had lived in France at the time 
of their persecution. Around 400 of the victims had been persecuted for reasons of political opposi- 
tion, more than 200 merely because they were Jews. Compensation claims brought forward by these 
people referred to both material losses and damages to life and limb.’ 

Even though it went on for several years, the Swiss compensation process received little atten- 
tion from the public. To this day, the fact that Swiss nationals were victims of National Socialist 
persecution remains largely absent from the Swiss collective memory of World War II, and a lot 
of research remains to be done. Even when the connections between Switzerland and National 
Socialist Germany were researched in the mid-1990s by the Independent Commission of Experts 
Switzerland-Second World War, the matter of Swiss victims of National Socialist persecution—a 
relative sideshow—was left out.* 
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Here I concentrate on Swiss Jews arrested and interned in the German Occupied Zone 
of France between 1941 and 1944, as well as those arrested in the Unoccupied Zone by the 
collaborationist regime centered in Vichy and then transferred to Drancy, an internment camp on 
the outskirts of Paris and administrated first by the French but from June 1943 by the Germans. 
I have so far identified around sixty Swiss Jews who were arrested, interned, and, in around a dozen 
cases, deported to German camps outside of France.’ Their files can be found at various locations 
in the Swiss Federal Archive in Berne;:® the records of the consulates that had been responsible for 
them; the documents of the Federal Department of the Exterior, in particular of the Division of 
Foreign Affairs (DAE); or the holdings of the Commission for the Compensation of Swiss Victims 
of National Socialist Persecution.’ Some cases are very well documented, whereas others consist 
of only a few pages. Who were these Swiss Jewish nationals, and what were the reasons for their 
internment? What happened to them? Who was released, who was deported to concentration or 
death camps? What did Swiss diplomats in Paris, Vichy, and other French cities, or the federal 
authorities in Berne, undertake in order to achieve their co-nationals’ liberation? How did the atti- 
tudes and actions of the Swiss diplomats compare to those of other neutrals? (If most Swiss Jews 
went unharmed, their experience would not find reflection in the archival documents). 


Swiss Jews in Wartime France 
Antisemitic laws and other measures came into effect across France in August and September 1940, 
soon after Germany had occupied the northern part of the country. Even though these laws came 
into force after the occupation, it is generally agreed today that the Vichy regime proactively enacted 
and enforced the first anti-Jewish laws, which would later be valid in all of France, without pres- 
sure from the Germans.* The first Vichy laws and measures mainly targeted Jews without French 
citizenship. The latter were excluded from employment in the public sector, as well as from occupa- 
tions within medicine and law. A further law enabled revocation of the citizenship of Jews who had 
been naturalized after 1927.° The first German ordinances against Jews within the Northern Zone 
in September 1940 defined Jews and compelled those who fell under this definition to register with 
the authorities. Moreover, Jewish shop-owners were forced to designate their stores as “Jewish.” 1° 

The Vichy Regime followed with the so-called Statut des Juifs, a law dating from October 3, 
1940. Like the German ordinance, this law also defined Jews, but had a broader definition than the 
German one. The law barred Jews from many professions, thus furthering their political and societal 
exclusion.!! The following day, a second law enabled police prefects throughout France to intern 
foreign Jews without having to declare any reason.!? Somewhat later, the Loi du 22 juillet 1941 
introduced “Aryanization” of Jewish-owned businesses, real estate, and personal financial assets, 
intensifying the political and societal exclusion of the Jews.” 

At the time of the German occupation of the Northern Zone in May 1940, hundreds of Swiss 
Jews were among the more than 10,000 foreign Jews living in France.!* For the Swiss Jews, the 
question was whether the anti-Jewish measures would apply to them as citizens of a neutral state,!° 
a question all the more pressing because the German Military Administrator (Militarbefehlshaber )— 
like the Vichy authorities—often explained the anti-Jewish measures as responses to an alleged threat 


posed by the presence of foreign Jews.1° 


With regard to the economic aspects of the laws, as well as 
identification and registration, it soon became clear that all Jews were being targeted, independent 
of nationality.” Only American Jews were at first exempt from having to mark their businesses with 


a Jewish star.!8 The neutral countries, including Switzerland, obtained permission from the Nazi 
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aye . “ys sos soe . . 9 
authorities to assign a fellow citizen as the provisional administrator of Jewish-owned businesses. 1° 


Like Spanish, Italian, Turkish, and Portuguese diplomats and other authorities, the Swiss viewed this 
solution as benefitting around 160 Swiss-Jewish families, whose assets were considered to be Swiss 
national property. As did the other neutrals, Switzerland accepted the general idea of sequestering 
Jewish property, and achieved similar deals with Vichy.” 

With regard to other anti-Jewish measures, the German and French authorities were more 
willing to exempt Jewish citizens of neutral countries.”! Swiss citizens were thus exempted from the 
German order of June 1942 mandating the wearing of the Jewish star.22 On the other hand, when the 
Swiss consul in Paris, René Naville,” protested soon thereafter against the requisitioning of Swiss 
Jews’ telephones his efforts were rejected. (He claimed that a similar protest by the Spanish consul 
was also denied).”* The possibility of exemptions and the vague language of the laws and decrees 
led to considerable legal uncertainty and regularly required Swiss diplomats to consult with both 
German and Vichy authorities to determine whether certain measures would apply to Swiss Jews.” 
They turned as well to their colleagues at the consulates of other neutral states for information, 
including those of the United States and Turkey.” Things became more complicated than could 
have been anticipated: one list prepared at the Swiss Consulate in Paris noted more than ninety laws 


and decrees against the Jews through the end of 1942 alone.” 


Roundups, Arrests, and Internments 

Shortly after the October 1940 decree enabling the police to intern foreign Jews, Vichy’s Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs informed the Swiss Legation that the measure targeted only stateless Jews, and 
that the Swiss had nothing to fear. A couple of months later, however, the latter were to learn that 
neither was true. While some arrests of Swiss citizens took place in the context of roundups of state- 
less, foreign, and French Jews, in most other cases arrested Swiss Jews were charged with violation 
of specific anti-Jewish ordinances, or they had committed offenses that would have been treated as 
minor, or not been illegal at all, for Gentiles—for instance illegally crossing the demarcation line, 
the only way anyone could travel between the Occupied and Unoccupied Zones. In a few cases the 
Germans accused Swiss Jews of espionage or treason, usually leading to the offender’s deportation 
to one of the camps in occupied Eastern Europe. 

Both German and French police carried out such arrests. In the Northern (Occupied) Zone, 
it was mainly the Security Police (Sicherheitspolizei, Sipo) that made the arrests, but even so, due to 
their small number, they often had to call upon the assistance of the French police. In the Southern 
Zone, the French police more often conducted the roundups and arrests themselves, but in 
1943 Vichy—and particularly the police—grew more reluctant to collaborate in the persecution of 
Jews, especially when the latter were French-born citizens or naturalized before 1927.29 Following 
German occupation of the Southern Zone, the Sipo set up local offices, but the French police still 
played an important role.*° 

The first major roundup that netted Swiss Jews took place in Paris on August 20, 1941.*! As the 
Swiss consul reported, four Swiss citizens were interned in Drancy during German retaliatory mea- 
sures after “Communist” attacks in Paris.>? While Naville was able to attain the immediate release of 
one of them (I couldnt determine a name), his interventions on behalf of the others met with “sys- 
tematic opposition”? One of the internees (Gaston Bloch, b. 1896) was released in November “due 
to health problems.” Finally, Georges Schiff (b. 1887) was released on March 28, 1942 conditional 


upon repatriation to Switzerland. I discovered no specifics about any fourth internee.” 
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While 1941 and 1942 saw several important roundups, for the most part individual arrests 
predominated in 1943.°° In November Higher SS and Police Leader (Héherer SS- und 
Polizeiführer) Carl Albrecht Oberg wrote to the President of Vichy’ Council of Ministers Pierre 
Laval (along with the ministers of the interior, foreign affairs, and information) that from now on, 
Swiss citizens (like Swedish, Portuguese, Spanish, and others) would also subject to arrest after their 
governments had first been given the opportunity to repatriate them.*’ Together with growing pres- 
sure from the Reich Security Main Office (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, RSHA) to arrest Jews with 
the purpose of deporting them to camps in the occupied “East,” this increased the number of arrests 
of Swiss Jews in late 1943 and early 1944.°° 

The above cases concerned Swiss Jews caught in roundups by the French police on the order 
of the Militarbefehlshaber, or by the German police themselves. Some of these roundups sup- 
posedly came as retaliation for acts of the “Communist” resistance, while others followed upon 
demands by the RSHA to deport more Jews.” The latter was the case for a roundup in Nice on 
September 13, 1943 during which Edgar Weil (b. 1881) was arrested.“ As a rule, these roundups 
targeted foreign Jews regardless of anything they had actually done;*! consequently, the German or 
French authorities usually cited no motives to Swiss diplomats for the arrest of Swiss Jews in these 
circumstances. 

Since several raids were conducted in hospitals and homes for the elderly, some of the interned 
Swiss Jews were old and frail. Babette Lang-Goetschel (b. 1861), for instance, was arrested during an 
action in October 1943 and interned at a home for the elderly in Besancon.” Céline Levy-Kleeberg 
(b. 1870) was arrested in a home for the elderly in Paris in February 1944 and interned at the 
Rothschild Hospital in Paris. That hospital and the adjacent hospice had served as prison hospitals 
for Drancy since 1941.“4 Remarkably, both Lang-Goetschel and Lévy-Kleeberg were still there at 
the Liberation on August 17, 1944. 


Pretended and “Minor” Infractions 
After the end of 1943, Jews were arrested and interned regardless of nationality. Before then, the 
German and Vichy authorities often provided grounds—usually mere pretexts—for the arrest of 
Swiss Jews outside the context of roundups. For these arrests (and unlike for those detained during 
roundups), the Nazis had to provide justifications. Since the Swiss did not question the anti-Jewish 
policies in general, they did not question the motives for the roundups. Generally, these turned out 
to be minor infractions, such as an irregularity in someone’s papers, or the trading of ration cards: 
keeping up appearances, so to speak, for the neutrals. Another infraction the Nazis often alleged 
was unauthorized crossing of the demarcation line between the Northern and Southern Zones.“ 
Indeed, as early as in November 1941, newspapers in the Unoccupied Zone announced that foreign 
Jews who crossed the line illegally would be interned—which did not prevent Jews (both French and 
foreign) from making the attempt in the hope of escaping the Nazi roundups in the North, which 
peaked in the second half of 1942.46 

In any case, the grounds for detention were often phony, as the Swiss authorities soon came 
to realize. With regard to Swiss citizen Jules-André Blum (b. 1891) Naville noted on April 7, 1942 
that the subject had been arrested on July 24, 1941 because of his religion—regardless of the official 
excuse of dealing in ration cards. Blum had spent three months in the Prison de la Santé and then 
the internment camps in Drancy and Compiégne, but was finally released on March 14, 1942.47 
A similar case was that of Jacques Weiss (b. 1921), arrested on July 13, 1942 and interned at Poitiers 
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and then Drancy. The Commander of the Security Police and Security Office (Befehlshaber der 
Sicherheitspolizei und des Sicherheitsdienst, BdS) responded to the inquiry of the Swiss Consulate 
in Paris that Weiss had been arrested because he had planned to illegally cross the demarcation line. 
As Weiss’s mother wrote to the Consulate, however, he had been in Poitiers (just inside the Unoc- 
cupied Zone) to meet with a colleague; according to her, he had admitted to the charges only after 
being beaten by the border guards. In November 1942, the chancery clerk of the Swiss Consulate 
in Paris, Arthur Maurer, pleaded Weiss’ case to Obersturmftihrer Heinz Rothke (one of the chief 
architects of the deportations from France), along with those of four other Swiss Jews, Weiss’s father 
George, Marcel Adler, Gaston Schmoll, and Jacques Lévy. All had been in Drancy for more than 
three months, surely long enough, Maurer argued, given their “insignificant offenses.”4° All were 
indeed liberated and repatriated to Switzerland in the first transport of Jews at the end of January, 
1943. The two others left in February and September of that year; some Jews left on regular trains, 
no easy matter given German control over exit permits. "° 

Among such internees, some were first detained in prisons or internment camps other than 
Drancy. Generally these had been sentenced during some sort of legal proceeding to a term of 
imprisonment. After that many (e.g., Georges Weiss and Jacques Lévy) were transferred to the 
camp of Tourelles or to Drancy under the regulation allowing internment of foreign Jews.”’ Cases of 
Marcel Adler (b. 1903) and some others the Germans stated cause but either were unable to prove 
them, or simply did not bother with any legal process at all. Adler was arrested in Paris on July 17, 
1942 for “smuggling letters,” detained at the prison of Cherche-Midi, and on September 29 interned 
at Drancy without having been sentenced.?! 

Upon Swiss inquiry into the case of Arthur Bernheim (b. 1891), an unnamed 
SS-Sturmbannfihrer gave “anti-German activities” as the cause for the Swiss citizen’s arrest by 
the Gestapo in May 1943. Bernheim was first interned in the prison at Limoges, then moved to 
Compiégne on September 10, and finally two months later to Drancy. The Germans released him 
on November 24, 1943 on condition that he return to Switzerland.*? In Berne, the director of the 
DAE noted that since Bernheim had apparently committed no serious crime, his internment had 
been due chiefly to his Jewish origins.” Here, as in other cases, the Germans used the allegation of 
sympathy with the Resistance as a mere pretext. 


Deportations to Camps Outside of France 

After the deportations of Jews from Drancy to death camps (primarily Auschwitz-Birkenau) in 
Eastern Europe began at the end of March, 1942, Naville was repeatedly told by the German 
authorities that Swiss nationals would not be deported.”* However, as early as July 20, 1942, Selma 
Rothschild (b. 1895) and her children Jula (b. 1922) and Frédéric-Armand (b. 1924) were deported 
to Auschwitz a mere five days after their arrest during a July 15, 1942 roundup. Selma and Jula were 
murdered immediately upon arrival, while Frédéric-Armand (according to Adhémar Wyler, another 
Swiss Jew who survived Auschwitz,) died a few weeks later. 55 With the Rothschilds being among the 
first Swiss Jews deported, Naville in Paris and his colleagues in the DAE were slow to realize what 
had actually happened, even more so because the German authorities had provided no motive for 
arrest. When the Germans finally claimed that Selma had “volunteered for a labor deployment” in 
Eastern Europe, the Swiss authorities simply passed this along to Selma’s eldest son Jean, living in 
Switzerland at the time. Had it not been for Jean’s perseverance in the conviction that his mother 
would never have volunteered for anything of the sort, the Swiss authorities would probably have left 
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it at that. In fact, the latter continued to write to German officials every couple of months to inquire 
about the Rothschilds. Only after the war, however, did it become known definitively that Selma, 
Jula, and Armand-Fritz had all been murdered.5® A year after the Rothschilds, the couple André 
(b. 1895) and Lucie (b. 1902) Weill were arrested (on July 16, 1943), interned in Drancy a 
week later, and deported to Auschwitz on July 31, 1943, where they were murdered. As in the 
Rothschild family case, both German and French authorities answered all enquiries by Swiss 
diplomats elusively.*” 

Several more Swiss citizens were deported to their deaths during the course of 1943 and 1944. 
Some were recently naturalized Swiss citizens, for instance, Mariette Limburger-Junés (b. 1865), 
who had married a Swiss man. She was killed in Auschwitz together with her two daughters, dual 
citizens.°® A similar case was that of Ladislaus Goldberger (b. 1907), deported to disappear without 
trace; the Nazis did not recognize his Swiss citizenship because his naturalization had been recent.” 

While these deportations took place without identifiable motive, other Swiss Jews in France 
(like many others, both foreign and French) affiliated themselves with the Resistance. Those caught 
were generally deported to concentration camps. Among the first Swiss Jews to be deported prob- 
ably for reasons of political resistance was Louis Ber (b. 1898). He was arrested in Dijon by the 
German occupation forces on October 9, 1941. In February 1942, Feldkommandantur 669 in Dijon 
reported to the Swiss Consulate there that Ber had been accused of falsifying documents and had 
been transferred to Munich by the Gestapo.® However, inquiries by the Swiss Consulate in Munich 
to the Gestapo and the district court there met with no success.°! In July the DAE thus asked the 
consul in Dijon to inquire again about Ber, wondering whether he might still be in France. The 
authorities in Berne had not yet realized that a person transferred to Germany whose location the 
Germans refused to convey, was most likely in a concentration camp—if not already dead. Moreover, 
when they later learned that Ber had “died on November 19, 1943 in Brieg,”®? they could not have 
known that his actual place of death was more likely the nearby Jewish forced-labor camp that was 
later converted to a sub-camp of Gross-Rosen.®? Ber had been deported in the context of December 
1941’s Operation Porto, which had targeted members of the Resistance network “Hector.”®* This 
network specifically collected intelligence about German military installations, but was infiltrated 
by agents of the Abwehr, German military intelligence. After attacks on German officers in Paris in 
September 1941 the Geheime Feldpolizei (military police) arrested 962 individuals in France and 
Belgium. Thanks to Hitler’s December 7, 1941 Nacht und Nebel decree (“Night and Fog,” mandat- 
ing that no information be released to families or local authorities when a person was arrested for 
resistance activity), most of those captured in the Porto affair—and not just Ber—vanished without 
trace. 

Another Swiss Jew who served in the French Resistance was Marcel Wyler (b. 1914), a member 
of a network formed by former Jewish boy scouts (éclaireurs) in Mulhouse. He survived the war and 
the camps to bear witness to what he had undergone after arrest by the Gestapo in Lyon on July 22, 
1943. He was first jailed in Fort Montluc for “traveling without permission” (the Swiss authorities 
knew he actually had possessed a travel permit), and then sent to the internment camp at Compiégne. 
He was ultimately deported to Mauthausen on March 22, 1944. At the latter camp Wyler managed 
to get himself registered as an “Aryan.” As Wyler later wrote, this and his knowledge of German that 
saved his life. He worked in one of the sub-camps of Mauthausen until transferred to the camp at 
Ebensee as the Red Army approached. Liberated on May 4, 1945, he returned to France, where he 


later wrote a memoir of these events. 
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Dual Citizens, Former Swiss Citizens, and Converted Jews 

In other cases the categories of “citizenship” and “race” were not as clear-cut as the Swiss, 
German, or French authorities would have preferred. Although Swiss citizenship law of the time 
did not recognize dual citizenship, the authorities seemed to have accepted the principle that as a 
consequence of the jus soli practiced in France—which automatically conferred French citizenship 
to the children of foreigners born on French territory—such children of Swiss citizens could have 
two nationalities. A feature of Swiss citizenship law stipulating that women who married a foreigner 
would lose their original citizenship further complicated matters. 

These laws had several, in some cases dire, consequences. Swiss diplomats took the position 
that they could engage themselves neither for dual citizens nor for former citizens—i.e., women 
who had lost their citizenship by marriage. In a few cases dual citizens managed to get out of 
internment camps without the Consulate’s intervention. In certain instances diplomats enquired 
after arrested people without having established their citizenship. But once it became known that a 
person had dual citizenship, the diplomats usually ended their efforts. Abram Bernard (b. 1900) was 
arrested in Paris on September 3, 1941 and detained at Drancy, but was liberated and returned to 
Switzerland, where he died in 1946 of complications from an infection contracted in the camp.? 
Naville had begun to intervene on Bernard’s behalf, but on October 6, 1941 informed the DAE that 
he would end these efforts because Bernard had French as well as Swiss citizenship; we know froma 
newspaper notice that Bernard was released anyway, but no reason was indicated.” In another case 
that I uncovered there was also no intervention by the Swiss Legation in Vichy. Michel-Edouard 
Dreyfus (b. 1922), the son of the Swiss national Camille Dreyfus, was arrested on December 6, 
1943 in Marseille while working for the Union générale des Israélites de France (established by 
Vichy’s Office of Jewish Affairs to consolidate control over the Jewish population). He was a dual 
citizen, no authority intervened on his behalf, and on March 7, 1944 he was deported to Auschwitz, 
where he was killed.” 

Many of the Swiss Jewish women in France between 1941 and 1944 had lost their citizen- 
ship due to marriage.” These cases are correspondingly difficult to recover in the Swiss diplomatic 
archival records. One exception was Robertine Bernheim-Wyler (b. 1879), whose French husband 
Jules Bernheim died on May 22, 1944. Three days later, she and their two sons were arrested. 
Through an intermediary, her daughter-in-law contacted a member of the federal government, 
Swiss Federal councilor Eduard von Steiger, and begged him to ask the Swiss Ambassador in Vichy, 
Walter Stucki, to intervene on behalf of her mother-in-law. Von Steiger agreed, and on June 21, 
Stucki tentatively enquired with the German Embassy in Vichy, but by that point Robertine had 
already been murdered in Auschwitz (the fate of the children remains unclear).”° 

French citizenship law differed from Swiss, allowing women to keep their nationality after 
marrying foreigners. Lucienne Grumbach-Netter (b.1892) thus kept her French citizenship when 
she married the Swiss Armand Grumbach. She was arrested in August 1942, interned in Drancy, 
and deported to Auschwitz, where she was murdered. Her husband and son, who both had Swiss 
citizenship, were not arrested (under Swiss law the children automatically received the citizenship 
of their father).™ Other French spouses were able to join the repatriation convoys to Switzerland 
with their Swiss husbands.” 

Similar confusion reigned in cases regarding the determination of who was Jewish. In several 
instances, German or French police arrested Swiss citizens who turned out not to be Jewish. Angéle 
Fallot (b. 1888), for instance, was arrested by the Feldkommandatur in Dreux on July 11, 1942 
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together with her partner, a Jew from Poland, and interned in Drancy. On November 6, 1942, Naville 
reported to the Embassy in Germany that she had been released after it was confirmed that she was 
an “Aryan.”™® In other cases, Swiss citizens who did not identify as Jews were nonetheless arrested 
as Jews under Vichy or Reich racial law. After the arrest of Eva Winkelmann-Solowicz (b. 1906, 
apparently converted to Protestantism) in Annecy on November 16, 1943, her husband wrote to 
the Federal Councilor and expressed his failure to understand why his wife had been arrested; in 
fact, she could have repatriated on the September convoy, but she did not consider herself to be 
in danger. In the event, she was released in March 1944 on condition of her return to Switzerland, 
where she arrived later that month. The Winkelmanns, as Eva’s husband noted, were “100 percent 
Aryan,” the couple had married in the Protestant Church, and their two boys had been baptized, 
which is why the family had not registered for repatriation. The Swiss diplomats, however, followed 
German and French law in the matter and repeatedly identified Eva as a “Jew.” 

Another interesting case was that of Carlo Polla (b. 1898), arrested on June 5, 1944 by the 
Sipo, detained at Fort Montluc in Lyon, and executed on June 12, 1944 in Dagneux (Ain), most likely 
because he worked in the French Resistance. His sister Elena Joannot was under the impression that 
he had been arrested because of his Jewish descent (he had legally changed his name from Pollak in 
1941). Upon her demand, the office of the Ministry of the Interior in the Canton of Ticino, where 
Polla was registered as a Swiss citizen, sent to the DAE the baptism certificates of Polla himself, 
his parents, and his maternal grandparents in order to document that Polla was Catholic. Karl von 
Jenner at the DAE, however, wrote the Federal Public Records Office (required to certify Polla was 
an “Aryan”), insisting that Polla indeed was “Jewish” because his paternal grandparents had been 
Jewish. The authorities of Ticino were indifferent to contemporary racial definitions of Jewishness, 
but von Jenner was not. In the event, Jenner’s betrayal (he apparently sat on the documents) was 
moot: Polla’s execution had taken place weeks before the exchange of the letters, though this became 
known only in September 1944.” 

These examples show that various persons in the Swiss federal and cantonal administrations 
had the opportunity to interpret situations, and that they also sometimes had choices as to the actions 
they could take. Whether these acted in favor of their fellow (or former) Swiss citizens who happened 
to be Jewish was often based on individual choice, and in some cases their choices had far-reaching 


consequences for those concerned. 


Reactions of Swiss Diplomats and the Federal Authorities in Berne 

What political and moral assumptions underlay the concrete actions (or inaction) of the Swiss polit- 
ical and diplomatic authorities? Were they willing to accept other states’ application of antisemitic 
laws against Swiss citizens? Or did they feel that if the Swiss government did not discriminate 
against its own Jewish citizens, then its representatives abroad did not have to accept other states’ 
discrimination against Swiss Jews? 

One should note the often controversial and conflicting responses of diplomats and other 
authorities of neutral countries in 1940 and 1941 to the treatment of their Jewish nationals in 
German-occupied and Vichy France (after they had settled their positions, the matter was not dis- 
cussed as much). The United States provides one interesting example. Reacting to the anti-Jewish 
laws in France, on November 8, 1940 the State Department told the ambassador in Germany (the 
occupying power) to ensure “that American citizens will be exempted from the application of the 
ordinance in question [in this instance, the German ordinance of September 27, 1940 mandating, 
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among other things, the registration of Jews and the posting on businesses of signs indicating Jewish 
ownership] as well as for any other ordinances which may be directed against persons in occupied 
territory on grounds of race, color or creed.” No foreign power could discriminate against Ameri- 
can citizens on racial or religious grounds.’ The Secretary of State insisted on making this clear to 
Germany, even after the chargé there, Leland B. Morris, had urged that the wording of the commu- 
nication was too strong.°° Turkey, also a neutral, maintained a similar position at that time.*! Spain's 
consul general reassured Spanish Jews living in Paris that no country had the right to treat Spanish 
citizens differingly—but his view was not embraced by the Franco regime, and in the event he had 
to accept German and Vichy discrimination against Spanish citizens.*? 

In Switzerland, the debate over this question was not between the DAE and the diplomats in 
Paris and Vichy (as in Spain), but between both and representatives of the Swiss Jewish Community 
(supported by certain legal experts). The Swiss authorities were well aware of the American declara- 
tion refusing to accept another state’s distinction between Gentile and Jewish Americans.® However, 
as early as July 1941 the DAE in Berne informed the Legation in Vichy that the 1882 Establishment 
Treaty (regulating the settlement of Swiss in France and French in Switzerland) did not provide for 
any Swiss demand that Swiss Jews in France be treated any differently from non-Swiss Jews. Berne 
therefore suggested that Swiss diplomats in France should, like their counterparts in Germany and 
Italy, intervene in particular cases with the goal of “protecting those who could still be protected and 
speaking out against all discrimination harming our fellow citizens.”*! They defended this stance in 
response to a report commissioned by the Swiss Federation of Jewish Communities and a report by 
the legal authority Professor Arthur Homberger holding that on the basis of the treaty of 1882, the 
French had no right to treat Swiss Jews differently from other Swiss.” Stucki had predicted that 
the Vichy authorities would not feel themselves bound by the 1882 treaty, and felt vindicated when 
the notorious Xavier Vallat, head of Vichy’s Commissariat général aux questions juives (CGQJ), told 
him in February 1942 that France did not feel bound by the treaty. In a word, Swiss Jews, their 
legal representatives, and some others felt the treaty barred France from treating Swiss Jews differ- 
ently from other Swiss citizens; most of Swiss officialdom, however, interpreted it (as, per Vallat, did 
Vichy) to mean that France would not treat Swiss Jews any better than it treated French Jews. 

Needless to say, Swiss Jews interned in Drancy and their loved ones were disinclined to accept 
the latter official view. In December 1942, nine interned Swiss Jews, one of them female, addressed 
Naville in a collective letter requesting the Consul’s intervention with the German authorities to 
effect their release, and specifically that he adduce the reciprocity recognized in treaties between 
Germany and Switzerland, and especially the fact that German citizens in Switzerland had never 
been denied any rights.’ 

If the Swiss government generally accepted the idea of other countries’ discrimination against 
Swiss Jews, individual actors nonetheless showed varying degrees of concern about the situation of 
Jewish nationals abroad and the need to do something in order to rescue them. These variations 
emerged clearly in late 1942 when Naville suggested repatriation of Swiss Jews living in France. 
According to him, the German authorities had themselves suggested the idea, and other countries 
had repatriated some of their Jewish citizens. He described the matter as urgent, since the Germans 
could easily reconsider. Moreover, as Naville stressed to the DAE, about 40,000 foreign Jews and 
some French Jews had already been deported to “the East.”°° 

Naville’s warning notwithstanding, DAE chief Pierre Bonna replied only six weeks later 
(on December 29), and only after consulting with the Federal Police (responsible for all border 
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policy), who took a cool view toward the Jews but didn’t specifically seek to block their return. Bonna 
and his colleagues took the view that repatriations should be taken only ifno other solution presented 
itself; any convoy should include only people already interned or in danger of internment, as well as 
the elderly, the sick, and children.® It was only when Bonna learned from the German legation in 
Berne that the Germans intended to extend the anti-Jewish measures in France to all Jews that he 
consented to repatriation, admitting that indeed there appeared to be no other solution. ® 

In January and February 1943, around 200 Swiss Jews repatriated in two train convoys from 
Paris to Geneva.*! The federal authorities nonetheless kept up their skeptical attitude toward 
repatriating Swiss Jews from the now German-occupied Southern Zone of France. Once again, a 
Swiss diplomat in France (the chargé, Sucki’s unidentified temporary replacement) had raised the 
question. In his response to the chargé, Bonna reiterated the undesirability of a general repatria- 
tion, given the current job market, even though he admitted that the Swiss Jews in France were 
facing “abnormal difficulties.” Contrary to the situation of Jews in the Northern Zone, the situation 
of foreign Jews in the Southern Zone, in Bonna’s opinion, did not require immediate action, with 
the possible exception of young men subject to deportation for forced labor.° Even so, it was only 
the insistence of the chargé” that moved the federal authorities to prepare for the repatriation of 
Swiss Jews from the South—and even so, only if it became “indispensable.” And so, in September 
1943 around 160 Swiss Jews were in fact repatriated from the Southern Zone.” 

Another representative of Switzerland who was called upon, if infrequently, to intervene on 
behalf of Swiss Jews in France was the ambassador in Berlin, Hans Frélicher. Among those involved, 
he was the one most sympathetic to the Nazi position, and accordingly least sympathetic to his own 
country’s Jews.”° In September 1942, for instance, he expressed understanding for the German 
occupational ordinance forbidding Jews to own telephones: it was perfectly acceptable, Frélicher 
argued, to exclude “parts of the population that appear to be unsafe” from using telephones. 
He therefore refused Naville’s request that he intervene on behalf of Swiss Jews in this matter.’ 

Frélicher also refused to inquire after Swiss Jews who had been accused of infractions and 
transferred to Germany, for instance, Louis Ber. In May 1942, he saw no reason to address the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs concerning Ber, since the latter had committed a “common 
law offense (gemeinrechtliches Delikt) ... and the previous proceeding has given no cause for 
complaints.”°* That no one had heard from Ber since February, on the other hand, did not seem to 
Frolicher “cause for complaint.” 


Did Swiss Authorities Do Enough? 

Criticism of the Swiss authorities’ reluctance to react to the arrests of Swiss Jews in France started 
early and derived from various quarters. Even during the war some recently released victims of 
internment criticized the Swiss diplomats in France for having done too little too slowly. Gaston 
Bloch, having been liberated from Drancy and returned to Switzerland, criticized the Consulate 
in Paris for refusing to help him on the day he was arrested during the second major anti-Jewish 
roundup in Paris, on August 20, 1941 = According to the letter his lawyer addressed to the authorities 
in Berne, having heard in advance of the roundup, Bloch had telephoned the Consulate to ask them 
to send a representative to his home to protect him—in vain. Indeed, the letter claimed that it 
was his own doing that he had been released at all.!°° Naville had reported in November 1941 that 
Bloch had been liberated after his repeated intervention with the internment camp’s chief physician 
as well as with the German authorities.'°! In reality, it was probably neither Naville’s nor Bloch’s 
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efforts that sprang the latter: by November conditions in the camp had gotten so bad that the French 
authorities, worried about the possibility of epidemic diseases, released about a thousand internees 
with health problems or with certain passports (mainly Italian, Hungarian, and Romanian—i.e., of 
Axis friends).!°? 

The large majority of the liberated Swiss Jews lodged no complaints, it is true, and in many 
cases thanked the Swiss authorities for their support. But among relatives of the deported criticism 
of the authorities was common. Parents, children, and siblings of Louis Ber, Adhémar Wyler, Alfred 
Krumholz, the Rothschilds Selma, Jula, and Frédéric, or Lucie and André Weill, all of whom were 
deported to death camps, sent dozens of letters to the Swiss authorities about their relatives, as well as 
voicing their disbelief that it was not possible to free Swiss citizens.'°? Louis Ber’s brother Maurice 
visited the DAE in December 1943, where he expressed his incredulity, according to an internal 
report, that the Swiss had not been able to learn the whereabouts of his brother. He suggested that 
the Swiss authorities should take reprisals against German detainees in Switzerland." 

The stock response was that the diplomats and the authorities in Berne had done every- 
thing possible.!°° A rare divergence—albeit postwar—appears in a statement by the former head 
of the Swiss Foreign Police (Schweizerische Fremdenpolizei) Heinrich Rothmund, one of those 
responsible for Switzerland's restrictive (and antisemitic) wartime refugee policy. 106 When consulted 
regarding compensation for the Nazis’ victims, he wrote in 1954 that had the diplomats stood up to 
the Nazi authorities, it would have been possible to liberate all Swiss citizens from the concentra- 
tion camps." Rothmund might have been influenced by a comment by his colleague at the DAE 
Karl von Jenner, who had criticized the Swiss consul in Lyon, Georg Meyer, in 1944, for the latter’s 
inaction in the case of Carlo Polla: Meyer had left the case to his vice-consul and failed to inter- 
vene personally with the German Security Police. According to von Jenner, this was fairly typical 
of Meyer, who “does not take action in person if it only concerns common people.” 108 While von 
Jenner’s observation constituted one of the rare cases of open criticism of a Swiss diplomat during 
the Nazi period, it certainly should not suggest that in most other cases diplomats did what they 
could for all people, regardless of who they were. 109 

One can safely say that the Swiss diplomats’ hopes of success if they did intervene on behalf of 
the Swiss Jews in France remained quite low, perhaps realistically so. In an August 20, 1942 letter 
to the DAE the chargé at the Embassy in Vichy pondered whether protests at the application of 
French antisemitic measures against Swiss Jews would prove fruitful, since one of his colleagues 
had heard from the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs that “the principle of eliminating the Jewish 
element from French economic life” should apply to all Jews, regardless of nationality. According to 
the chargé, the United States was the only nation to vigorously protest the application of the racial 
laws against its citizens, but he believed this to have been unsuccessful. Hungary and Portugal had 
also had to submit to decisions of the French authorities. Thus, he concluded, it would be “very 
difficult” to obtain an exceptional treatment for Swiss Jews.!!” 

Documents of the Swiss consulates show that at least at the beginning of the arrests, diplo- 
mats were often slow to react. We see this in the case of Adhémar Wyler (b. 1907), arrested in the 
Northern Zone on April 3, 1942 for illegally crossing the demarcation line (according to a note in the 
Consulate’s file). Wyler should have completed his sentence by July 20, 1942, after which he should 
have been interned unless the Swiss Consulate requested his extradition. On July 21, a staff mem- 
ber at the Swiss Consulate telephoned Wyler’s attorney, only to learn that Wyler’s current location 
remained unknown and that the attorney had been denied a visit to Wyler on July 16. Naville wrote 
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on the note that a letter should be sent immediately to the préfecture. Two days later, Naville sent 
a request for information about Wyler to the préfecture in Angers, only to learn that Wyler’s arrest 
had most likely been the work of the occupying forces. Only on August 7, 1942 did Naville write the 
BdS to enquire after Wyler and ask for his release!!! By this time, however, Wyler had already been 
in Auschwitz for more than two weeks (as noted, Wyler did survive the war).!” 

Over the course of 1943 the diplomats did react more quickly after realizing (for instance in the 
case of the Rothschild family) that deportation from France often occurred rather quickly. In the case 
of Edgar Weil, the Swiss vice-consul in Nice immediately intervened by phone, first with the French 
and then with the German authorities, after learning of Weil’s arrest during a mass roundup. *!? In 
the case of Jean Ditesheim (b. 1893), arrested in a café in Lyon on February 20, 1944 (a Sunday), 
the consul there wrote to the BdS to learn Ditesheim’s whereabouts the following day immediately 
upon learning of the arrest from his landlord.'™ Both were released and repatriated in March.” 

The speedier reactions in 1943 and 1944 suggest that the various authorities were increasingly 
aware of the danger awaiting interned Jews—and perhaps as well of the tidal shift against the Axis in 
the war. Even though they did not have full and precise information about the concentration camps 
and death camps, various statements show that they now realized that the deportations spelled the 
possibility of death. In February 1943 the DAE feared “the worst” for Adhémar Wyler.'!® Some 
months later, the DAE wrote Ambassador Stucki in Vichy to do his best to liberate recently interned 
Swiss Jews, motivated now by fear of what deportation portended: “Once these unfortunate victims 
of persecution are deported, we know from experience that there is little chance of finding them 
again.” !!" This concern found confirmation a few days later when Ambassador Frélicher wrote from 
Berlin that the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs had informed him that Jews deported “in the 
context of forced labor” were no longer “being registered,” and could therefore be located only 
after the end of the war.!'® 


Conclusion 

The Swiss authorities and diplomats were dealing with representatives of two regimes who often 
acted arbitrarily and according to their own agendas, agendas which the latter did not reveal to their 
Swiss counterparts. While the Swiss upheld common rules of diplomacy, they were confronting 
regimes that sought to delude the international community regarding their actions against the Jews 
and other targeted groups.!!? Moreover, the situation of France, under first partial, and then near- 
total, German occupation—having its own regime in Vichy and being responsible for varying forms 
and degrees of collaboration with German police structures—complicated diplomacy indeed. 

Increasingly the Swiss saw through the lies and prevarications, understood that the arrested 
and interned Swiss Jews had not committed serious crimes, and realized that the latter were victims 
of persecution driven by racist ideology. They also came to understand the particular danger for any 
Jews. Already in spring 1942 Swiss officials had detailed knowledge of mass executions of Jews in 
the occupied parts of the Soviet Union. After September 1943, they knew of the death camps.'”° 
As Michael Marrus has observed, however, researchers sometimes fail “to appreciate how difficult 
it was to grasp the full horror of the Holocaust.” 1? 

On the other hand, even though diplomats in France appear to have been more concerned 
about their Jewish fellow citizens than were the civil servants in Berne, all agreed on the basic 
principles of dealing with Nazi Germany. The general idea was not to protest openly against the 
anti-Jewish measures, but to soften their implications through diplomatic interventions in favor of 
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specific individuals. This strategy, however, meant that whether to help somebody or how to do 
so depended significantly on subjective inclinations and personal judgments. With time victims and 
their relatives began speaking out against the tepid approach of several diplomats, urging that clearer 
and more open protest would do more to save the Swiss Jews. 

As throughout Europe, antisemitism had long served as a “cultural code” (Shulamit Volkov) 
in Swiss society. Alarm at an alleged “Jewification” (Verjudung) of Switzerland typified the anti- 
semitism prevailing at that time. A far-reaching consensus among various Swiss milieus agreed that 
the Jews would not pose a problem as long as their numbers were kept small. Both antisemitism and 
a more general fear of “over-foreignization” had influenced various migration policies, largely aimed 
at limiting the number of Jews, since the end of World War I. In the 1930s these policies reduced 
the chances of the tens of thousands of Jewish refugees trying to escape Nazi terror by fleeing to 
Switzerland.!” 

The policies aligned with the striking degree to which Swiss authorities accepted National 
Socialist concepts and terminology. Not only did Swiss authorities thus differentiate between 
Gentiles and Jews, but they also accepted racist definitions of who should be considered a Jew. 
Such understandings motivated the reluctance of the DAE to repatriate Swiss Jews. More generally, 
the war, economic hardship, and uncertainty about the future imposed upon the Swiss authorities 
many concerns that they felt were more pressing than the safety of their Jewish minority. 
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